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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT 

MARY 


WHEN  Mary  Smith  read  in 
her  freshman  mid-year  re- 
cord the  astounding  revela- 
tion that  she  had  been  set 
down  by  the  college  as  inferior  in 
scholarship,  in  fact  as  almost  a  fail- 
ure, she  wept  in  bewildered  resent- 
ment that  her  college  instructors 
were  incompetent,  incapable  of  clear- 
ly presenting  the  subjects  they  were 
supposed  to  explain.  Those  instruct- 
ors, whose  ears,  be  it  said,  Mary's 
accusation  did  not  happen  to  reach, 
repeatedly  surprised  in  their  turn  at 
the  poor  showing  made  by  one  who 
appeared  unusually  intelligent,  had 
accepted  the  disparity  between  pro- 
mise and  performance  as  another 
instance  of  a  bright  face  concealing 
a  dull  wit,  and  had  rated  Mary  low 
n  ablHty  to  comprehend.  Both  Mary 
and  her  instructors  were  wrong. 
The  latter  were  not  unskilled  in  ex- 
position, nor  was  Mary  deficient  in 
understanding.  Her  disappointing 
record  was  attributable  neither  to 
faulty  instruction  nor  to  inferior  in- 
tell-gence,  but  to  the  lack  of  these 
mental  and  moral  qualities — not  to 
draw  a  fine  distinction  between  the 
two — summed  up  in  the  despised 
term  discipline. 

To  begin  with,  Mary  was  either  un- 
willing or  unable  ta  follow  gsneral 
directions.  To  be  sure  it  was  not 
expected  that  Mary,  like  her  grand- 
mother in  girlhood,  would  be  a  bid- 
dable child,  promptly  obedient  with- 
out whys  or  wherefores.  But  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  she  would 


submit  to  the  guidance  devised  for 
the  economical  accomplishment  of 
tasks  and  the  rapid  estimate  of  re- 
sults. Yet  this  is  what  Mary  did  not 
do.  It  could  not  be  said  that  she 
defied  directions;  she  did  not  sense 
that  they  existed  for  her.  For  Miry 
aspired  to  be  individual,  spontaneous, 
original.  A  customary  express  on 
of  her  originality  was  to  leap  before 
she  looked ;  and  as  there  had  been  oc- 
casions enough  when  she  had  made 
up  in  dash  what  she  lacked  in  deli- 
beration, and  when  some  brilliant 
feat  of  chance  had  won  applause  de- 
nied the  slow  result  of  calculation,  it 
irked  her  independent  spirit  to  travel 
a  prescribed  route  to  a  difinite  goal. 

For  all  her  spirits  of  activity 
Mary  made  little  appreciable  ad- 
vance. Her  instructors  had  sl'ght 
reason  to  rate  either  her  powers  or 
her  attainments  high.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  preparation  square  w  th 
ass'gnment.  Courteously  and  vague- 
ly Mary  heard  the  clas^;  program  read 
out  from  the  lecture  desk.  Responsi- 
bility sat  lightly  on  her  independent 
head.  If  she  could  not  recall  the  items 
about  pleasant  personal  contact  which 
made  an  occasion  for  a  social  chat, 
some  classmate  would.  Her  enfran- 
chised soul  felt  it  no  shame  to  be  de- 
i:crident  on  minds  less  free,sometimes 
less  keen,  and  always  more  concerned 
with  their  own  affairs  than  with 
hers.  It  was  their  fault,  she  took 't, 
if  they  failed  her;  if  she  came  up  to 
the  hour  scheduled  for  her  class  re- 
port with  none  of  her  reference  read- 
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ing  done,  if  she  sketched  through  the 
wrong  chapters  for  the  quiz,  if  she 
sat  in  the  Hbrary  when  due  in  the 
laboratory,  or  wrote  up  her  notebook 
on  the  day  of  the  field  trip.  She 
had  no  respect  and  assumed  no 
responsibility  for  written  instruc- 
tions. It  was  always  Mary  who 
failed  to  see  that  the  manual  enjoined 
the  preparation  not  only  of  part  A 
but  of  also  part  B,  who  in  a  limited 
choice  of  examination  questions 
omitted  the  very  one  the  directions 
ordered  her  to  be  sure  to  include. 
Cold-blooded  instructors,  viewing 
matters  of  date  and  methods  as  intel- 
ligence tests,  inferred  from  such 
evidence  that  the  girl  was  either  too 
stupid  to  handle  the  subjects  or  too 
slow  to  get  the  work  done  in  reason- 
able time. 

Whatever  papers  Mary  happened 
to  turn  in  the  instructors  found  hard 
to  estimate.  In  matters  of  manu- 
script Mary  was  from  carelessness  or 
conviction  a  non-conformist.  On 
principle  she  acknowledged  no  al- 
legiance to  convention,  and  she  had 
no  conception  of  business  methods. 
Uniform  requirements  were  to  her 
notion  idiosyncrasies  of  the  teachers, 
mannerisms  and  whims,  to  be  suf- 
fered in  prescription  and  ignored  in 
practice.  Hence  her  papers  could 
never  be  handled  with  dispatch.  A 
busy  instructor,  anxious  to  check  up 
Mary's  work  for  what  it  was  worth 
in  order  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  next  importance  in  Mary's  educa- 
tion, would  be  held  up,  not — as  it 
would  have  flattered  Mary  to  believe 
if  she  had  seen  him  pouring  over  her 
pages — by  anything  meriting  reflec- 
tion on  its  substance,  but  by  baffling 
eccentricities  of  form. 

It  must  be  said  for  Mary  that  al- 
though she  was  never  convinced  that 
she  was  to  blame,  she  was  always 
eager  to  apologize  for  her  omissions 
and  blunders,  for  in  Mary's  way  of 
looking  at  life  a  sweet  apology  for 
an  unperformed  duty  might  be  more 
self-satisfying  and  fruitful  than  a 
fulfilled  obligation  since  it  brought  a- 
bout  pleasant  personal  contact  which 
recognized  her  individuality.  She 
craved  to  be  singled  out,  to  be  told 
for  herself  every  time  short-coming 
made  an  occasion  for  a  social  chat. 
If  the  worst  martinet  of  the  faculty 


on  finding  for  the  tenth  time  no  mar- 
ginal space  left  on  Mary's  paper  for 
either  convention  or  criticism  had 
put  her  arm  about  Mary  and  w'th 
tears  in  her  eyes  had  pleaded,  "Do 
it  for  my  sake,  dear,"  Mary  would 
gladly  thereafter  have  left  half  the 
width  of  the  page  as  a  margin.  Mary 
loved  to  have  a  routine  proceeding 
treated  as  an  emotional  crisis.  She 
called  her  surrender  on  such  occa- 
sions yielding  to  the  force  of  per- 
sonality. 

For  legitimate  profit  from  the  in- 
fl-uence  of  an  instructor's  personal- 
ity Mary  had  neither  faith  nor  cour- 
age. Over  against  an  instructor's 
advice  she  set  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Counsel  to  acquire  a  pre- 
liminary body  of  knowledge  as  es- 
sential equipment  for  f urtherexplora- 
tion  she  without  hesitation  rejected. 
In  the  very  face  of  a  certified  guide 
who  had  gone  over  the  road  times 
without  number  and  whose  reputa- 
tion and  ambition  were  focused  on 
getting  travelers  safely  and  happily 
across  the  heights  the  inexperienced 
girl  pronounced  provision  and  pre- 
caution unnecessary.  Urged  for  the 
joy  of  discovery  to  take  the  single 
step  in  the  dark  to  the  spot  where 
full  light  would  burst  upon  her,  she 
stood  still  and  demanded  a  torch. 
And  as  for  ever  tunneling  her  way  to 
daylight,  no  incentive  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  her  digging  her  way 
through  obstructions.  If  she  could 
not  be  carried  over  the  hill  of  dif- 
ficulty, she  must  at  all  events  be  car- 
ried through,  in  an  electrically  light- 
ed coach,  with  privilege  to  complain 
of  the  smoke.  She  was  a  passenger, 
not  an  engineer,  civil  or  locomotive, 
on  the  road  to  knowledge. 

Whenever  an  instructor  effaced 
himself,  got  out  of  the  way  not  to 
impede  her  self-impelled  progress, 
he  found  that  Mary  could  not  ad- 
vance under  self-directed  energy. 
For  she  had  had  little  training  in 
habits  of  systematic  mental  activity. 
A  victim  of  the  revolt  against  for- 
malism in  education,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that  spon- 
taneity and  enthusiasm  are  superior 
to  system  and  reason.  She  had  yet 
to  learn  that  a  spontaneous  flow  of 
language  is  not  a  substitute  for  con- 
secutive thinking,  and  that  enthusi- 
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asm  is  an  erratic  master  and  an  in- 
tractable servant. 

Her  confidence  in  her  false  creed 
could  not  easily  be  shaken.  One  of 
the  articles  of  belief  which  she  had 
heard  repeatedly  rehearsed  was  that 
it  made  no  difi'erence  in  what  order 
items  were  enumerated  provided  all 
the  items  were  given.  The  negative 
application  of  the  statement  had 
made  the  deeper  impression  an  al- 
most ineradicable  prejudice  against 
reducing  retails  to  a  system.  Better 
lose  some  of  the  items,  was  Mary's 
translation  of  the  dictum,  than  be- 
come a  slave  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment. That  order  of  details  may  be 
logical,  not  artificial,  or  if  artificial, 
economical ;  that  to  submit  to  an 
established  order  in  minor  things 
frees  the  mind  for  larger  activities; 
that  to  have  one's  facts  at  one's  fin- 
ger ends  is  worth  all  the  trouble  of 
putting  them  there; — these  were 
heresies  too  monstrous  for  Mary's 
ears  to  entertain.  Instead  of  estab- 
lishing order  once  for  all,  at  each  re- 
current demand  for  the  information 
she  was  compelled  to  seek  in  chaos 
for  the  details  one  at  a  time.  An- 
other deep-seated  prejudge  was  con- 
tempt for  the  words  of  a  text-book, 
contempt  not  bred  by  familiarity,  for 
the  ban  against  memoriter  recita- 
tions, according  to  Mary's  interpre- 
tation, interdicted  scruitiny  of  an 
author's  terms.  Since  the  words  of 
the  writer  were  of  no  use  to  her, 
she  could  not  conceive  that  they  had 
been  of  peculiar  use  to  him.  Along 
with  this  insensitiveness  to  word 
values  went  the  notion  that  a  chapter 
was  an  accumulation  of  words  in- 
stead of  the  logical  development  of 
thought.  Hence  Mary's  way  of  pre- 
paring a  text-book  lesson  was  to 
skim  or  dawdle  over  the  pages,  as 
suited  her  mood,  her  method  of 
recitation  to  reproduce  inaccurately 
and  incoherently  such  ideas  as  had 
stuck.  Thus  did  Mary  live  up  to  her 
tricolor,  originality,  spontaneity,  in- 
dividuality. 

Since  her  elementary  knowledge 
was  chaotic,  and  her  reading  without 
plan,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mary 
lacked  consecutiveness  when  it  came 
to  oral  recitation  or  written  report, 
She  was  not  of  the  generation  taught 
that  order  is  heaven's  first  law,  and 
by  corollary,  earth's  idea.    The  only 


plans  known  to  her  for  arranging 
her  thoughts  were  sequence  of  time 
and  accidental  association  of  ideas. 
When  given  the  clue  she  could  fol- 
low the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
concealed  in  the  time  order  of  a 
story,  and  she  could  be  compelled  to 
force  into  consciousness  her  subcon- 
scious glimmering  of  logic  in  acci- 
dent, but  when  left  to  herself  to 
vv^rite  an  exposition,  she  held  back 
like  the  centipede  of  modern  fable, 
debating  which  of  her  hundred  feet, 
or  fewer,  to  put  down  first  and  which 
to  bring  halting  after.  Or  else  she 
sprang  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
doubling  and  dodging,  until  like  the 
hare  of  Goldsmith's  simile,  whom 
horns  and  hounds  pursued,  she  pant- 
ed to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 
she  flew. 

She,  Mary,  did  not  get  anywhere  in 
her  first  half  year  at  college,  not 
because  she  lacked  brains  but  be- 
cause she  lacked  discipline  to  use 
the  excellent  brains  she  had.  What 
had  her  teachers  been  about  all  the 
years  to  let  her  go  out  self-assertive 
but  not  self-reliant,  sneering  at 
chart  and  sniffing  at  compass,  in 
ignorant  defiance  and  cowardly  fear 
of  wind  and  wave,  the  self-proclaimed 
captain  of  her  soul?  The  wisest  of 
them,  clear-eyed,  and  unafraid,  had 
labored  with  skill  and  conscience  to 
make  Mary  what  she  ought  to  have 
been.  But  their  efforts  had  been 
counteracted  not  only  by  their  un- 
skilled and  conscientious  co-workers, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  more  so,  by 
superficial  enthusiasts  who  misap- 
plied half-understood  educational 
theories.  These  latter  enriched  the 
curriculum  while  defrauding  Mary. 
Subordinating  traditional  subjects, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  joy  and  in- 
spiration that  the  brightest  minds 
have  always  found  in  the  mastery  of 
self  as  well  as  of  knowledge  demand- 
ed by  the  formerly  designated  dis- 
ciplinary studies.  They  harped  up- 
on a  single  string,  interest.  Having 
set  out  to  make  things  interesting 
for  Mary,  they  had  to  continue  or 
she  would  make  things  interesting 
for  them.  Confused  as  to  interest 
values,  lead  on  by  easy  response, 
they  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the 
pupil's  profit  to  the  teacher's  per- 
formance and  forgot  the  audience  in 
self -applause. 
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The  college  instructors  were  poor- 
ly equipped  to  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility handed  on  to  them  in 
Mary's  undisciplined  mind.  Ignor- 
ance was  their  worst  handicap,  not 
ignorance  of  their  subjects,  for  their 
positions  had  been  given  them  only 
on  evidence  of  scholastic  attain- 
ments, but  ignorance  of  what  was  the 
matter  with  Mary  and  what  should 
be  done  to  cure  her.  They  could  pre- 
sent facts,  direct  and  supervise  work, 
and  judge  results.  But  Mary  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  facts  after 
she  got  them,  could  not  work  under 
direction,  and  submitted  few  or  hope- 
less results  for  judgment.  One  in- 
structor's diagnosis  was  that  Mary 
did  not  know  how  to  study,  and  he 
consumed  intellectual  and  electric 
current  writing  a  lecture  to  tell  her 
how.  But  the  last  thing  that  Mary 
needed  was  more  telling.  Another 
applied  himself  to  selecting,  simpli- 
fying, and,  arranging  his  facts  and 
to  clarifying  his  ideas  that  the  lucid- 
ity of  his  subject  might  be  obvious  to 
Mary's  dull  eye.  But  Mary's  eye 
was  not  dull.  A  third  was  writing  k 
book  to  tell  instructors  in  other  col- 
leges how  to  teach  his  subject  to  oth- 
er Mary's  and  could  concern  himself 
little  with  the  Mary  who  confronted 
him  daily.  Helpless  alike  in  the  sit- 
uation all  had  recourse  to  the  low- 
grade  stamp,  and  passed  Mary  on  to 
their  successors. 

And  Mary  dried  her  tears,  ceased 
to  rail,  and  went  on  to  enjoy  another 
original,  spontaneous,  and  individual 
semester. — Lucy  H.  Carson. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  NEWS 
By  Bessie  McPherson 

About  the  middle  of  March,  we, 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  had  a  banquet 
at  Boulder  Hot  Springs  to  end  the 
basket-ball  season.  We  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  the  teachers' 
basket-ball  team.  We  left  Boulder 
at  half  past  seven  for  Boulder  Hot 
Springs.  We  had  a  nice  banquet 
which  consisted  mostly  of  salads, 
meat,  olives,  ice  cream,  cake  and  cof- 
fee. After  the  banquet  we  had  a 
dance  and  some  of  us  played  cards. 
We  left  Boulder  Hot  Springs  at 
twelve.    We  had  a  splendid  time. 


We,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  made  a 
birthday  cake  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Men- 
zemer because  he  was  the  man  who 
had  helped  us  the  most.  When  we 
had  finished  making  the  cake,  two 
girls  and  I  went  to  the  office  and 
gave  the  cake  to  him.  The  cake  was 
decorated  with  red  candy  which  let- 
tered ''Camp  Fire  Girls  1912  to  1925." 
Mr.  Menzemer  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  cake.  He  enjoyed 
it  and  he  thanked  us  very  much. 

On  March  5,  we  had  a  meeting  in 
M^!ss  Sturdevant,  our  guardian's 
school-room,  and  had  to  learn  the 
names  of  many  minerals.  Most  of 
us  knew  the  minerals.  We  get  honors 
for  knowing  the  minerals.  We  ad- 
journed. 

On  March  12,  we  had  our  meeting 
in  Miss  Sturdevant's  parlor.  We 
played  a  new  game  named  "Signifi- 
cant Init^'als.''  All  of  us  like  it  very 
much.  We  had  to  think  what  we 
should  put  for  the  right  initials  in 
our  names.  We  showed  each  other 
our  papers  and  laughed.  We  ad- 
journed. 

On  March  19,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
held  our  meeting  in  our  assistant 
guardian.  Miss  Stinson's  art  room  to 
paint  our  birthday  honors.  They 
were  surely  pretty.  We  learned 
some  songs  for  the  next  ceremonial 
meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  we  went  out  of 
doors  to  name  trees  in  v^^inter.  We 
named  about  twenty  different  trees. 
We  tried  to  get  right  15  different 
trees  in  winter  so  we  could  get  an 
honor  for  it. 

We  had  our  ceremonial  meeting  in 
Miss  Sturdevant's  parlor.  We  in- 
vited Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  We  sang 
several  songs.  We  received  some 
honor  beads  which  we  had  earned. 
Mr.  Taylor  talked  to  us  about  the  3rd. 
law,  "  Persue  Knowledge."  After- 
ward we  played  a  new  game.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  called,  but  it  was  fun- 
ny and  we  laughed.  After  playing 
we  had  light  refreshments  which  con- 
sisted of  sandwiches,  pickles  and 
cheese.  We  adjourned.  We  had  a 
fine  time. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  motored  to 
Whitehall  last  week.  They  went  to 
see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers  and  Mary 
Ann  Ayers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers 
have  a  nice  brick  house.  They  have 
a  large  yard.  Mary  Ann  runs  all 
around  it.  I  know  where  the  house 
is.    I  live  in  Whitehall. 

My  father  has  many  sheep,  lambs, 
cows  and  calves.  My  mother  has 
many  chickens.  She  sold  150  hens. 
She  sells  a  lot  of  eggs  every  week. 
When  I  go  home,  I  shall  visit  Mrs. 
I.  E.  O,  Pace  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Ayers. 

Bertha  Noyd. 

We,  boys  went  to  walk  with  Mr. 
Taylor.  I  saw  a  white  pigeon,  eigh- 
teen ducks,  many  pussy-willows,  two 
white  hens,  a  gray  cat,  a  brown  pony 
with  a  white  spot  on  his  back,  two 
calves,  a  white  turkey,  eleven  brown 
turkeys,  a  white  dog,  four  yellow 
birds,  a  blue  bird,  a  black  rabbit  and 
a  white  rabbit  with  pink  eyes.  Rich- 
ard Wilkinson  saw  two  brown  horses 
behind  the  wagon.  He  saw  one 
brown  cow  in  a  barn. — Emil  Bennett. 

Bertha  and  I  received  boxes  from 
home  a  few  days  ago.  We  brought 
some  apples,  oranges  and  candy  to 
school.  We  gave  the  oranges  to  the 
g:rls  and  the  apples  to  the  boys.  We 
gave  the  candy  to  all.  They  thanked 
us. — Laura  Manza. 

We  have  many  pictures  on  the  wall. 
We  have  picture  charts  of  cooked 
food,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers  and 
animals.  We  have  picture  charts  for 
Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Washington's  birthday  and  St.  Valen- 
tine Day  and  St.  Patilck's  Day.  We 
shall  have  pictures  for  Easter,  Boul- 
der Day,  Arbor  Day  and  Field  Day. 
I  like  pictures. — Edward  Olson. 

The  girls  went  to  walk  with  Mrs. 
Brown.  They  went  to  see  Mrs.  Low. 
Mrs.  Low's  white  cat  is  sick.  Mrs. 
Low  told  me  that  her  white  cat  is 
deaf. — Julia  Raniere. 


oranges,  apples,  cakes  and  candy.  I 
brought  a  box  of  candy  to  my  school- 
room. I  gave  it  to  my  class.  They 
ate  it  all.  They  said,  "Thank  you, 
Raymond." — Raymond  Johnson. 

I  received  a  box  from  my  father. 
He  sent  a  pair  of  bed-room  slippers, 
a  pair  of  brown  stockings,  some 
stamps  and  three  lead-pencils.  I  was 
very  happy.  I  wrote  a  fetter  to  him 
and  thanked  him. — Ida  Biavaschi. 

Julia  and  I  cut  out  many  bluebirds. 
We  put  them  on  the  east  wall.  They 
are  very  pretty.  Ruth  and  I  made 
some  Easter  lilies.  We  put  them  in 
a  flower-pot  on  the  desk.  They  are 
pretty. — Alice  Cox. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  my  gymnasium  teach- 
er. 

Mrs.  Altop  teaches  me  to  mend. 
Mrs.  Brown  teaches?  me  to  make 
dresses. 

Miss  Stinson  teaches  me  to  draw. 
M  ss  Buhrer  and  Mrs.  Taylor  teach 
my  rhythm  class. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  my  school  teacher. 

Miss  Haug  is  the  nurse. 

Mrs.  Ross  is  the  matron. 

Miss  Lillard  is  on  duty  this  week. 

Ruth  Cox. 

Many  of  the  girls  received  letters 
from  their  mothers.  Their  mothers 
said  they  would  send  them  new  dress- 
es for  Easter.  They  are  very  glad, 
Irene  Colwell,  Laura  Manza,  Florence 
Reinke,  Marie  Connolly  and  Mona 
Frazier  received  new  dresses.  They 
will  wear  them  Easter  Day. 

I  hope  the  weather  will  be  lovely 
for  Easter.  Last  year  it  was  snowy 
on  Easter  Day.  If  it  is  nice  Easter, 
I  will  wear  a  new  dress,  if  my  mother 
sends  me  one.  I  will  buy  a  film  and 
have  a  picture  taken  of  myself  to 
send  my  mother.  I  wish  I  would  re- 
ceive many  packages  for  Easter.  We 
will  have  a  program.  Fulton  and  I 
are  on  the  program. 

Velma  Goldizen. 

Some  boys  saw  two  magpies  in  the 
field  this  morning. 

Last  week  some  boys  saw  a  fat 
robin  near  the  gym. 

My  parents  told  me  that  Willie  and 


My  sister,  Marie  sent  me  a  box  of 
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We  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
New  Mexico  legislature  has  changed 
the  name  of  their  institution  for  the 
blind  from  the  New  Mexico  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Pratt,  on  his 
efforts  for  it  certainly  is  fine  to  get 
away  from  the  "Asylum"  idea. — M. 


Several  of  the  school  papers  have 
contained  the  announcement  that 
President  H.  J.  Menzemer  of  this 
school  had  been  offered  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Deaf,  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  A.  Stew- 
art, whose  resignation  took  effect 
April  first.  No  doubt  the  superin- 
tendency  of  a  school  of  one  depart- 
ment with  one  set  of  problems  to 
solve  presents  some  attractions  to  a 
man  who  has  a  school  of  three  de- 
partments, or  shall  we  say,  who  has 
three  separate  schools  under  his 
supervision  with  three  entirely  dif- 
ferent sets  of  problems  to  solve.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Men- 
zemer considered  the  Kansas  offer, 
or  even  that  he  considered  it  at  all. 
However,  Montana  is  not  yet  ready 
to  allow  any  state  to  take  away  the 
President  of  its  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  and  has,  we  under- 
stand, through  the  Governor  and 
State  Board  of  Education,  put  a  veto 
on  that  proposition,  and  Mr.  Men- 
zemer will  remain  at  the  head  of  this 
school,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

Those  of  us  who  are  associated 
with  Mr.  Menzemer,  appreciate  the 
kind  things  said  of  our  chief  by  some 
of  the  papers,  and  we  know,  they 
could  truthfully  be  made  much 
stronger.  That  is  the  reason  Mon- 
tana is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go 
elsewhere. — T. 


The  Oregon  Outlook  brings  the  in- 
formation that  the  legislature  of  that 
state  passed  and  the  Governor  ap- 


proved a  bill  granting  financial  aid 
to  those  deaf  graduates  of  the  state 
school  who  enter  Gallaudet  College. 
Several  other  states  have  done  like- 
wise in  the  past,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  that  every  state, 
especially  those  in  the  far  west, 
should  do  so.  A  college  education  is 
even  more  necessary  to  the  deaf  man 
or  woman  than  to  the  man  or  woman 
with  all  his  senses  unimpaired,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  obstacles  he  has 
to  overcome.  Certainly,  he  should 
not  be  expected  to  overcome  these 
greater  obstacles  with  less  of  pre- 
paration than  is  given  to  his  hear- 
ing brothers.  Every  state  has  its  in- 
stitution of  college  grade,  and  most 
states  have  several  of  them,  at  the 
very  door  almost  of  every  hearing 
young  man  or  woman  in  the  state. 
Even  a  young  and  sparsely  settled 
state  like  Montana  can  boast  its  mag- 
nificent university  at  Missoula,  its 
School  of  Mines  at  Butte,  its  Normal 
College  at  Dillon  and  its  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bozeman, 
all  under  state  control,  iiot  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  equally  efficient  col- 
leges under  denominational  control, 
all  equipped  to  give  the  needed  train- 
ing to  hearing  young  men  and  wo- 
men. Yet,  many  people  in  the  state 
think  there  should  be  other  Normal 
colleges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  so  that  the  young  people  of 
that  section  may  be  educated  nearer 
home,  and  save  the  expense  of  travel- 
ling so  far  as  they  do  now  to  reach 
the  Normal  College  at  Dillon.  Some 
day  there  will  be.  Yet  the  deaf  man 
or  woman  who  desires  more  education 
than  his  state  school  can  give,  must 
travel,  not  only  across  Montana,  but 
also  across  several  other  states  as 
well  making  a  journey  of  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  Few  of  those 
to  whom  such  educational  opportuni- 
ties should  be  offered,  can  raise  the 
necessary  money  for  travelling  and 
other  expenses.  The  state  by  appro- 
priation of  even  a  less  amount  of 
money  per  capita  than  the  per  capita 
expense  of  maintaining  its  colleges 
for  the  hearing  could  come  somewhat 
nearer  to  giving  to  its  young  deaf 
citizens  opportunities  tor  education 
equal  to  the  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  those  not  deprived  of  one  of  their 
senses. — T. 
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The  Arkansas  Optic  publishes  in 
full  a  new  compulsory  education  law- 
passed  by  the  legisature  of  that  state 
at  its  recent  session.  From  its  prov- 
isions,, it  would  seem  that  it  should 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  prevent- 
ing the  neglect  by  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  education  of  deaf 
and  blind  children.  The  law  provides 
that  every  minor  child  who  is  over 
eight  years  old  and  who  is  so  de- 
fective in  hearing  or  sight  that  he 
cannot  receive  an  education  in  the 
public  schools,  shall  attend  either 
the  state  school  or  some  other  school 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  that  school  for  at  least  thirty-two 
weeks  in  each  and  every  year.  It 
further  provides  that  every  week  of 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  to  send  the  child 
to  school  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offence,  and  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  its  enforcement. 

The  trouble  with  some  compulsory 
education  laws  is  that  they  are  gen- 
eral in  character  and  specially  applic- 
able to  so-called  normal  children; 
and  while  also  applicable  to  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  they  contain  no  special 
provisions  for  their  enforcement  in 
regard  to  these  classes.  Hence  they 
are  often  not  very  well  enforced,  and 
boys  and  girls  often  grow  almost  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  without 
ever  having  entered  a  school  room 
door.  Such  cases  are  pitiable,  but 
all  too  common.  Even  with  the  best 
of  laws,  there  still  remains  the  pro- 
blem of  the  school's  learning  of  the 
existence  of  the  child  and  getting  in 
touch  with  the  parent.  We  infer 
from  the  wording  of  the  Arkansas 
statute  that  the  school  has  a  "special 
attendance  officer"  to  hunt  up  and 
bring  in  the  pupils  who  should  be  in 
school.  If  so,  under  the  law  as  it 
now  is,  it  would  seem  that  the  school 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending its  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
practically  all  of  those  who  should 
receive  its  benefits. — T. 


WELL,  WELL,  WHAT  DO  YOU 

NOAHBOUT  THAT? 

He  looked  out  the  Ark  and  saw  the  Optic. 
— The  Pametto  Leaf. 

Yes,  yes,  dear  friends;  and  then  he  sent 
out  the  dove  and  it  returned  with  the  Leaf. 
— -Illinois  Advance. 

Ye  when  they  reached  Ararat, 
they  made  no  further  Advance. — T. 


The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf 
is  certainly  getting  up  to  date  in  its 
printing  department  with  its  two 
new  lintoype  machines,  and  its  new 
Miehle  press.  We  are  just  a  little 
bit  jealous,  but  heartily  congratu- 
late Superintendent  Blattner  and  the 
Oklahoma  school  on  this  forward 
step.— T. 


SPRING 


Some  people  like  the  summer, 
Some  say  autumn's  best, 
Still  others  like  the  winter, 
When  all  plant  life's  at  rest. 
But  I, — I  like  the  springtime, 
W^hen  the  sky  is  blue  and  clear, 
And  the  birds  from  every  treetop, 
Carol  forth  their  notes  so  clear. 

Springtime  when  the  flowers  with  per- 
fume 

The  air  around  you  fills, 

And  you  hear  the  soft  low  murmuring 

Of  the  waters  of  the  rills! 

Ah,  that's  the  time  I  like  the  best, 

W^hen  you  feel  that  all's  your  friend. 

And  birds,  and  trees,  and  skies,  and  all, 

In  perfect  harmony  do  blend. 

HUGH  SHIELDS,  Age  fifteen. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

MARCH 

Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Barker,  Barbara 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Connolly,  Marie 
Christie, Ethel 
Colwell,  Irene 
Christiansen,  M. 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 


Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Nagel,  John 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Reinke,  Florence 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Elmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Lambert,  John 
Mikkelson,  Andy 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 


Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Selon,  John 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Zunich,  Joe 
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his  family  went  to  Missoula.  Willie 
got  a  good  job  in  Bonner.  I  think 
they  will  not  go  back  home  in  June. 
I  am  glad  that  Harry  is  at  home  and 
will  help  us. — Fulton  Herbold. 

My  father  stopped  working  in  Hel- 
ena April  1.  He  will  go  to  Oregon 
to  take  care  of  his  store.  My  family 
will  go  to  Oregon.  Perhaps  I  will  not 
come  back  here. 

My  father  and  mother  came  here 
to  see  how  my  sister  was.  They 
stayed  four  days  and  then  went  back 
home. 

Mrs.  Menzemer  and  my  sister  went 
to  Butte  to  see  the  do'^tor  and  have 
their  tonsils  out.  They  came  back 
to  school.  I  saw  my  sister.  I  think 
she  is  better. — Leylan  Wood. 

Last  week  a  new  girl  came  to  school 
with  her  father.  The  girl's  father 
came  to  the  school  and  visited  us. 
The  girl  likes  to  see  us  play  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  girl's  name  is 
Irene.  Her  father  told  her  to  go  to 
school.  Irene's  father  went  home 
last  week.  She  cried  for  her  father. 
Irene  has  brown  eyes  and  hair.  She 
is  in  Miss  Gooch's  class.  I  think 
Irene  will  learn  her  lessons  fast.  She 
is  eleven  years  old. — Lillian  Pouliot. 

We,  boys  play  baseball  often.  Roy 
is  a  good  batter.  Edwin  is  the  best 
catcher.  Roy  is  the  best  at  sliding 
to  base.  We  miss  playing  basket- 
ball.— Chester  Patrick. 

Thelma's  father  and  some  friends 
came  to  school  to  visit  her  and  to 
spend  a  few  hours.  They  were  rid- 
ing in  their  car  to  Bozeman. 

My  sister  sent  me  a  spring  coat 
and  a  brown  dress.  Oh,  I  am  glad  to 
get  them.  I  will  wear  them  on  Easter. 

Marie  and  Margaret  got  new  dress- 
es for  Easter,  too. — Irene  Colwell. 

Last  Friday  Miss  Buhrer  went  to 
her  home.  She  made  some  fudge. 
She  brought  it  to  school  and  gave  it 
to  my  class.  It  was  delicious.  We 
thanked  her. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister. 
If  I  pass  my  grade  in  June,  she  will 
give  me  a  surprise  when  I  get  home. 
I  will  study  hard. — Arthur  Thomas. 


Miss  Wood  and  Mrs.  Menzemer 
went  to  Butte  last  week.  Miss  Wood 
and  Mrs.  Menzemer  had  their  tonsils 
taken  out.  They  came  back  to  school 
Wednesday  afternoon.  I  am  glad 
they  are  well  again. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 

We  are  glad  that  Spring  is  here. 
The  birds  have  come.  I  have  seen 
robins,  blue  birds  and  meadow  larks. 
They  are  very  pretty.  Esther  told 
me  that  she  heard  many  robins  sing. 

Nettie  Farthing. 

Spring  is  here !  Every  afternoon 
some  of  the  big  girls  go  out  of  doors 
and  play  baseball.  They  like  to  play 
it.  We  want  to  learn  it  well.  So 
do  the  big  boys,  too! 

Stephia  Tularsky. 

Some  of  the  boys  like  to  play  base- 
ball every  day.  We  have  many  good 
t.mes.  Some  of  the  girls  want  to 
play  baseball  with  us.  I  think  we 
can  beat  them. — Everett  Gilliam, 

My  father  has  a  new  car.  My 
friends  and  my  father  came  to  visit 
me  yesterday  on  April  1.  He  took 
me  for  a  ride.    I  am  very  happy. 

Theima  Penman. 

Last  Sunday  night  it  rained.  There 
was  thundering  and  ligthning.  I  was 
not  afraid.  I  think  the  rain  will  help 
the  grass,  grain  and  other  things  to 
grow. — Edward  Baker. 

Easter  Sunday  will  be  April  12. 
We  will  have  a  program  in  the  chapel. 
Some  of  the  girls  will  wear  new 
dresses. — Mona  Frazier. 

My  mother  came  to  see  me  yester- 
day. She  surprised  me.  I  did  not 
know  that  she  was  coming.  I  have 
a  Vactuphone.    It  helps  me  to  hear. 

Florence  Reinke. 

I  received  a  box  from  my  aunt, 
Mae.  She  lives  in  California.  She 
sent  me  some  oranges  and  lemons. 
Two  oranges  were  very  large.  She 
put  some  orange-blossoms  in  the 
box.  They  smelled  very  sweet.  My 
aunt  sewed  me  a  pretty  dress  and 
gave  me  a  ring. — Marie  Connolly. 
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LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  BOYS'  SIDE 
John  Nagel,  Reporter. 


Adolph  Renner  received  a  package 
Qf  doughnuts  from  his  home. 

Jed  Moe  was  the  first  pupil  who 
received  a  package  of  Easter  candy. 

Arthur  Thomas  receives  letters 
from  his  relatives  often.  He  enjoys 
reading  the  letters. 

Edward  Olson  is  an  industrious 
boy  in  his  class.  He  is  in  the  first 
grade.    He  looks  very  bright. 

Raymond  Johnson  received  a  new 
fountain  pen.  He  is  proud  of  it.  He 
will  use  it  for  his  work  in  school. 

Joe  Kazara's  folks  came  here  for 
two  days.  They  visited  the  school. 
He  was  indeed  glad  to  see  them. 

Lloyd  Revelle  is  fond  of  playing 
marbles.  He  has  beaten  almost  all  of 
the  little  boys  in  playing  marbles. 

®  '  Roy  Tuggle  is  proud  of  his  father 
because  he  is  a  deputy  sheriff  and 
he  has  two  more  years  in  his  term. 

Le5^1an  Wbod  was  anxioiis  to  get 
new  l6ng  pants.  His  father  sent  him 
some.    He  looks  like  a  young  man. 

Emil  Bennett  had  a  new  suit  from 
the  school.  He  was  in  need  of 
clothes  and  his  old  clothes  were  not 
neat. 

William  Yaeger's  birthday  was  on 
the  fourth  of  April  and  he  says  he  re- 
ceived several  packages  from  his 
home. 

Ole  Olbu  is  a  brave  boxer  and  he 
has  met  the  skilled  deaf  boxers. 
Probably  he  will  be  a  partner  of  Jack 
Dempsey. 

Maurice  Schoenberg's  birthday 
was  on  the  thirtieth  of  March.  His 
sister,  Lucy  gave  him  two  dollars  and 
a  box  of  candy. 

Everett  Gilliam  received    a  new 
suit  from  his  home.    He  wears  it 
and  he  said  that  when  he  first  wore 
it,  he  was  "dolled  up." 

Fulton  Herbold  is  anxious  for  the 
coming  of  his  birthday  on  April  22. 
He  hopes  he  will  receive  a  lot  of  pres- 
ents from  his  folks. 


Edward  Baker  gets  letters  often 
from  Miss  Williamson  who  taught 
here  last  year.  She  fs  in  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf  now. 

Henry  Nickerson's  sister,  Evelyn 
and  his  father  were  here  a  few  weeks 
ago.  They  had  business  in  Boulder. 
He  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Henry  Barker  is  fond  of  a  soft 
ball  with  which  to  play  baseball.  He 
said  that  the  ball  is  easy  for  him  to 
catch.    We  think  he  is  childish. 

Chester  Patrick  always  leads  his 
class  which  is  the  fourth  grade.  He 
gets  high  marks  in  his  tests.  Let 
him  keep  up  his  record  in  his  class. 

Frank  Amann  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother  and  the  letter  says 
that  his  father  will  get  a  new  radio 
next  year.  Frank  will  enjoy  hearing 
it. 

Walter  Herbold  is  a  good  catcher 
in  baseball.  Sometimes  the  ball  fhes 
h"gh  and  he  jumps  and  catches  it 
and  does  not  let  it  slip  from  his 
hands. 

Harry  Schoenberg's  sister,  Clara 
will  perhaps  come  to  Boulder  in  June 
to  take  him  and  his  brother,  Maurice 
to  Minnesota.  Harry's  relatives  are 
living  in  Minnesota  now. 

Delos  Vandecar's  brother-in-law 
came  here  from  Helena  to  work.  He 
was  installing  the  electric  fixtures  in 
Mr.  Menzemer's  new  home.  Delos 
was  glad  to  meet  him  again. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DADDY 

I  was  very  much  pleased  because 
I  received  a  letter  from  Daddy. 
Saturday,  Bill  and  Elroy  went  up 
to  a  grocery  store  and  Tiger,  Bill's 
dog,  went  with  them.  He  started 
to  fight  with  another  dog.  Bill  and 
Elroy  couldn't  stop  them  so  they  got 
Mr.  Small  and  finally  after  half  a 
dozen  people  tried,  they  stopped. 
Tiger's  face  was  all  chewed  up  and 
he  left  on  the  side-walk  a  big  trtick 
of  blood  that  was  running  from  his 
cuts.  I  am  sorry  for  Tiger  for  he 
had  a  terrible  time. — Marion  Sloan. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Minnie  Gummow,  Reporter 


Easter  greetings  to  you  all! 
Ida  Biavaschi  is  growing  as  fast  as 
a  weed. 

Barbara  Barker  is  a  very  mischie- 
vous girl. 

Gertie  Smidt  is  always  looking  for 
a  package  from  home. 

Mona  Frazier  often  gets  boxes  con- 
taining dainties  from  home. 

Helen  Chinadle's  father  has  a  new 
car  and  she  is  anxious  to  see  it. 

Velma  Goldizen  often  wishes  that 
her  sister,  Olive  would  come  to  visit 
her. 

Adelia  Chinadle  loves  to  play  base- 
ball outside.  It  is  good  exercise  for 
her. 

Montana  Parr  is  looking  forward  to 
a  visit  from  her  mother  on  her  birth- 
day. 

Marion  Sloan  received  a  package 
from  home  recently  containing 
"eats." 

Nettie  Farthing  received  a  package 
containing  goodies.  She  was  glad  to 
get  it. 

Irene  Colwell  received  a  new  coat 
and  dress.  They  both  are  very 
pretty. 

Stephia  Tularski  ordered  a  new 
hat  from  Bellas  Hess.  It  is  a  regular 
beauty. 

Mary  Buhnash  is  still  talking  about 
the  convention  that  she  attended  last 
summer. 

Florence  Reinke  is  looking  for  her 
father,  who  will  be  over  here  some 
time  soon. 

Julia  Rained  is  getting  to  be  a 
fine  girl.  She  darns  stockings  every 
afternoon. 

Ruth  and  Alice  Cox  receive  letters 
from  their  father  quite  often.  They 
love  to  get  them. 

Thelma  Penman  is  always  writing 
letters  to  her  father,  asking  for  a 
new  hat  and  coat. 

Lillian  Pouliot  is  doing  great  work 
in  the  gym.  Hope  she  will  be  a  great 
actress  some  day. 

May  Yaeger  says  that  she  is  very 
happy  because  she  is  not  the  girls' 
reporter  any  more. 


Marie  Connolly's  mother  comes  to 
see  her  every  Sunday.  Marie  enjoys 
her  visit  very  much. 

Laura  Manza's  mother  and  little 
sister  came  to  visit  her  on  Sunday, 
March  twenty  ninth. 

Thelma  Penman  received  a  box  of 
beauty  supplies  from  her  mother  and 
was  glad  to  get  them. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl  sprained  her  ankle 
when  she  fell  down  the  steps.  She 
is  all  right  now  though. 

Bertha  and  Kathlyn  Noyd  received 
letters  saying  that  their  father  is 
better  and  outside  again. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  is  always  be- 
ing teased  about  her  big  blue  eyes. 
They  are  just  like  marbles. 

Bessie  McPherson's  aunt,  Mary 
came  to  visit  here  a  short  time  ago. 
Bessie  was  glad  to  see  her. 

Helen  Johnson  is  looking  forward 
to  having  a  good  position  next  sum- 
mer.   Hope  she  will  get  one. 

Hildagarde  Wudell's  sister  who 
works  for  the  superintendent,  had 
her  hair  bobbed.    She  looks  pretty. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  getting  to  be  a 
regular  tease.  Wonder  if  she'll  tease 
her  new  baby  brother  next  summer. 

We  are  all  very  happy  because  it 
has  been  raining  lately.  We  love  to 
watch  the  raindrops  patter  on  the 
window  panes. 

Evelyn  Krumm  received  some  new 
pictures  of  her  baby  brother.  They 
are  very  cute  and  I'll  say  he'll  be  a 
fine  man  some  day. 

Eva  Guidi,  a  new  deaf  girl,  was 
entered  in  our  department  on  March 
twenty  third.  She  seems  to  be  get- 
ting along  nicely  here. 

Minnie  Gummow  returned  to  school 
March  2,  after  a  short  visit  at 
home.  She  had  a  very  good  time 
and  hated  to  come  back. 

Irene  Dickey  was  entered  in  our 
department  on  March  30.  She  lives 
at  Mandan,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Montana.    She  is  a  nice  girl. 

We,  girls  do  not  often  have  men  go 
with  us  on  our  walks.  Mr,  Taylor 
took  us  out  walking  on  Sunday  after- 
noon,  March  twenty  ninth,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  a  real  beau.  We 
enjoyed  walking  with  him. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Oscar  Schoberg,  Reporter. 

Jacob  Roberts  is  the  official  chair- 
caner.  He  is  now  putting  a  new 
bottom  in  a  wheel-chair. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  no  longer 
afraid  to  go  down  the  fire-escape. 
He  thinks  it  is  fun  now. 

Oscar  Schoberg  received  a  pack- 
age from  home  containing  some 
clothes.    He  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Junior  Lambert  is  getting  so  he 
can  write  quite  well.  He  will  soon  be 
able  to  write  letters  without  the 
teacher's  help. 

Dr.  Donovan  fitted  glasses  for 
Andy  Mikkelson.  He  got  them  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  says  he  can  see 
lots  better  with  them. 

Joe  Zunick  also  had  a  short  visit 
from  his  mother  and  siste: .  He  was 
very  glad  to  see  them,  and  spent  a 
happy  day  with  them. 

The  blind  boys  are  going  to  have 
an  egg  feast  on  Saturday  the  eleven- 
th. Pat  Callahan  is  especially  an- 
ticipating a  fine  egg  feast. 

Nels  Elmose  started  on  his  first 
hammock.  He  likes  to  weave  ham- 
mock knots,  and  expects  to  have  his 
hammock  finished  quite  soon. 

John  Antelope  makes  quite  a  fine 
tailor.  He  decided  to  make  his  over- 
alls bibless.  He  did,  and  they  look 
just  as  good  as  if  they  were  bought 
that  way. 

We  are  practicing  for  a  national 
track  meet  in  which  all  the  blind 
schools  in  the  U.  S.  are  taking  part. 
So  far  John  Selon  can  put  the  put- 
shot  farthest. 

Mrs.  Connolly,  mother  of  one  of 
the  deaf  girls,  remembered  the 
blind  department  with  a  big  box  of 
candy.  We  all  thank  her  ever  and 
ever  so  much  for  it. 

Hugh  Shields  is  very  proud  of  his 
uncle,  Hugh.  He  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother  saying  that  his 
uncle  won  a  ribbon  for  being  the  best 
golf  payer  of  his  home  town. 

Everett  Cummings'  mother,  father 
and  little    brother,    together  with 


Frank  Heffern's  mother  and  Eve- 
rett's uncle  came  to  visit  Everett  and 
Frank.  They  spent  an  enjoyable 
afternoon  together,  hul  on  account 
of  stormy  weather  they  had  to  leave 
quite  early. 


Minutes  for  Ciceronian  Society 

The  Ciceronion  Society  held  its 
meeting  March  7.  All  members  were 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  prev- 
ious meeting  were  read  and  stood  ap- 
proved. The  president  appointed 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  critic  for  the  evening 
program.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recitation — Expection,  Frank  Hef- 
fern ;  Piano  Solo — The  Midnight  Fire 
Alarm,  Everett  Cummings;  Recita- 
tion— Dad,  Jacob  Roberts;  Piano 
Solo — The  Robin,  Nels  Elmose;  Rec- 
itation—The Things  That  Haven't 
Been  Done  Before,  John  Selon ;  Piano 
Solo — Woodland  Echoes,  Joe  Zunick. 

The  critic  then  gave  his  report 
which  was  favorable.  As  there  was 
not  any  further  business  the  society 
adjourned  until  March  21. 


The  Ciceronion  Society  held  its  re- 
gular meeting  March  21.  All  mem- 
bers responded  to  roll  call.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  stood  approved. 

The  president  then  appointed  Pat 
Callahan  as  critic  for  the  evening's 
program.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Recitation — Inictus,  Pat  Callahan; 
Piano  Solo — Waltz  in  F  flat,  Oscar 
Schoberg ;  Recitation — The  Cowboy 
Song,  John  Antelope;  Piano  Solo — 
Rose  Petals.  Esther  Spoonemore; 
Recitation — The  Help  of  God,  Ken- 
neth Ricketts;  Recitation — The  Run- 
ning Brook,  Andy  Mikkelson,  Piano 
Solo — The  Ruste  of  Spring,  Hugh 
Shields. 

The  critic  was  then  called  upon  to 
give  his  report,  which  was  favorable, 
except  for  a  few  criticisms.  As 
there  was  not  any  further  business 
and  the  program  for  the  next  meet- 
ing was  read  and  the  society  adjourn- 
ed until  April  the  fourth. 

John  Selon,  Secretary. 
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Children  s  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard. 


SPRING 

The  Chickens  are  cackling  with  hap- 
py delight, 

The  birds  are  all  singing  so  gay, 

For  April  is  here  with  a  sun  warm 
and  bright, 

Old  Winter  is  going  away. 

— S2lected. 


APRIL 

April  First  is  All  Fool's  Day. 

April  19,  in  some  states  is  Pat- 
riot's Day — find  out  why. 

April  23,  is  Shakespeare's  birthday; 
and  April  27,  is  General  Grant's 
birthday. 

A  great  many  important  things 
have  happened  to  our  country  in 
April,  too,  which  some  day  you  will 
learn  about;  and  in  April,  usually, 
comes  that  that  beautiful  lily — 
crowned  Sunday,  called  Easter  Day. 
This  year  Easter  ccmes  on  April  12. 


JOE'S  EGGS 
Joe  was  up  and  dressed  early 
Easter  morning.  He  was  sure  the 
Easter  Bunny  had  come  and  left  a 
nest  of  eggs  for  him  in  the  yard. 
He  looked  eveiyv/here  and  at  last 
found  a  dear  little  nest  in  the  bushes 
by  the  fence.  Joe  clapped  his  hands 
with  delight  for  the  nest  was  filled 
with  pretty  eggs,  all  different  colors. 
He  ran  to  the  house  with  the  nest 
and  showed  it  to  his  mother.  There 
were  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  eggs 
in  the  nest.    "One,"'  he  said,  "was 

the  color  of  the  sky."    It  was  . 

Another  was  the  color    of    a  big 

apple.    It  was   .    The  one  he 

found  in  the  middle  was   like 

the  grass.  Yes,  and  there  was  one 
just  the  color  of  a  dandelion.    It  was 

 .    And  the  last  one  had  the 

colors  of  the  rainbow.  Can  you 
name  them?  Joe  liked  his  egs  very 
much  and  said,  "Mother,  I  th"nk  the 
Easter  Bunny  was  good  to  me." 

TOM'S  MARBLES 
One  day  Tom  found  ten  cents.  He 
went  to  the  store.    He  bought  ten 
marbles.    His  mother  made  a  bag 


for  him.  He  put  the  marbles  into 
the  bag.  He  went  out  of  doors.  He 
saw  Frank.  Frank  had  two  marbles. 
Tom  gave  him  three  more  marbles. 

Then  Frank  had  marbles. 

How  many  marbles  did  Tom  have 
left  in  his  bag? 

APRIL 

In  April,  in  April,  the  sun  will  come 
out. 

In  April  in  April,  the  green  things 

will  sprout. 
Hurrah  for  the  sun !    Hurrah  for 

the  rain ! 

'Tis  April,  'tis  April,  the  sun  shines 
again ! 

In  April,  in  April,  the  raindrops  will 
fail. 

In  April,  in  April,  the  robin  will  call. 
We  welcome  the  spring  with  sunshine 
rain ! 

Hurrah,  for  the  spring  time  is  com- 
ing again! 

— Selected. 


THE  EASTER  GIFT 

Jane's  mother  gave  a  big  black 
hen  to  her.  Jane  named  the  hen 
Biddy.  Jane  fed  Biddy  every  day. 
Biddy  was  gratefu  and  laid  a  nice 
fresh  egg  for  Jane  every  morning. 
When  Jane  heard  Biddy  cacxl  ng 
ve  y  loud,  she  knew  she  had  laid  an 
egg  and  would  run  out  and  get  it 
and  carry  into  the  house  and  put  it 
into  her  I'ttle  basket.  The  week 
before  Easter  Jane  did  not  eat  any 
of  her  eggs,  but  kept  them  all.  She 
was  a  thoughtful  little  girl  and  liked 
to  do  kind  things.  She  told  her 
mother  she  wanted  to  give  the  bas- 
ket of  e^gs  to  some  one.  Her  mother 
said,  "You  may  take  them  to  a  poor 
old  lady  who  lives  on  the  next  street." 

So  the  day  before  Easter  Jane 
picked  some  pretty  flowers  and  put 
them  in  the  bas'^et  with  the  eggs 
and  carried  it  to  the  old  lady.  How 
pleased  and  happy  the  old  lady  was! 
She  thanked  Jane  and  told  her  it 
was  the  only  Easter  gift  she  had 
received. 

Do  you  not  think  Jane  was  kind? 
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